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CHINESE ARMS, CAPTURED AT CHUSAN. 





CHINESE ARMS. 


“ Recent events in the East have given to every thing 
connected with that quarter of the globe, an interest which 
makes even the smallest facts seem matters of the deepest 
consequence, and the slightest rumours, intelligence of the 
most vital import. Without entering into the question of 
the position and prospects of our troops in India and 
China, we believe we shall have the thanks of our readers 
for presenting them with some account of the weapons 
and military accoutrements in use among a large portion 
of our enemies in the East; by which some judgment may 
VOL, II. 








be formed of the state of warfare on their side, and the 
probabilities of success on ours. 

The group of Chinese arms and military implements, 
which we have engraved, will be regarded with increased 
attention, from the fact of their having formed a part of 
the collection destroyed by the late fire at the Tower, and the 
knowledge that they were a portion of the spoils taken at 
the capture of Chusan. The two garments included in 
the group still form part of the Tower collection, and will 
be as in the eastern vestibule of the Horse Armoury. 
We must not forget to mention that the whole of them 
were presented to the Board of Ordnance by J. Gilman, 
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Esq.; having, we believe, been received from a son of that 
gentleman, who is serving in China. 

Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the state of bar- 
barism in which the Chinese are at present existing, than 
the group of weapons and war implements before us. 
The majority of them are of the kind commonly used in 
England in the time of our Norman kings; and, in addi- 
tion to their obsoleteness of form, the material of all is 
so vile, that when bent across the knee they have no 
power of recovering from the strain. The arms of the 

n kind are also the most antiquated of their class. 
While the rest of the world have adopted, in succession, 
the improvements of the wheel-lock, the snap-hance, the 
fire-lock, and the percussion-lock, the Chinese retain the 
old-fashioned hand-gun,* and match-lock, weapons in use 
here in the times of our Edwards and Henries. Their 
manufacture is as primitive as their form: the barrels, 
instead of being bored, as with us, are beat out upon a 
maundril, and the clumsy lock has not even the simple 
contrivance of a screw to hold the match in its cleft. 

It will easily be seen that with troops opposed to us, 
armed with no better weapons than those before us, and 
whose whole system of warfare partakes of the clumsiness 
and the antiquity of their arms, conquest in a fair field is a 
matter of no great difficulty. Indeed, this fact is pretty 
well admitted by the Chinese themselves, who, therefore, 
exert their chief dexterity in obtaining by artifice what 
they are unable to compass by conquest. One of the 
maxims most strongly inculcated by their tacticians is 
that “ Rash and arrogant soldiers must be defeated ;” so 
that “ extreme caution and love of craft form the chief 
virtue of their strategy ; and to treat with a Chinese general 
in the expectation of his fulfilling his engagements, would 
be altogether a miscalculation.”* 

We will now describe the articles one by one, as they 
stand in the Engraving. 

Fig. 1, is a Helmet of polished iron. The pipe on the top 
is for a plume, of silk or horse-hair, according to the rank of 
the wearer. 

Fig. 2, is a Pike, with bridle-cutter, an arm long exploded 
in European armies. 

Fig. 3, a Military Fork. It is furnished with a kind of rude 
cymbals, intended probably by their clatter to frighten the 
horses of a mounted enemy. . 

Fig. 4, isa Glaive, one of the most common weapons among 
the Chinese at the present day, and used in this country as 
early as the time of William the Conqueror. 

Fig. 5. Sword. The mountings of brass; the hilt covered 
with silk braid. 

Fig. 6. A Hand-gun with three barrels. It is mounted 
on a short wooden staff, has no lock, and is exploded by 
holding a lighted match to the touch-hole, which has no pan 
or cover of any sort. 

Fig.7. Matchlock Musquet. On the stock will be seen 
the pouch for the match, which passes out of one corner of 
the pouch, and is pressed into the cleft of the serpentine: the 
whole apparatus of the most rude and antiquated description. 

Fig. 8. Isa War Drum. The sides of this instrument are 
formed of wooden staves, rudely put together and studded 
with nails. The red figures painted on the parchment seem 
to. be a kind of dragon. The drum-is an important instru- 
ment in Chinese warfare, as it is used for sounding the charge 
in battle. “ Whoever,” says the Chinese war code, “ hears 
the Drum and does not advance; or the Gong, and does not 
retire, shall lose his head.” 

As we have already stated, the, arms enumerated above 
were destroyed in the late fire at the Tower: and what is 
very singular, the drawing from which our Engraving is 





* The forces employed against us in the north of India 
also use this arm. 


t Dayis’s History of the Chinese. 





taken was only completed on the day preceding the con- 
flagration. The military dresses, which were preserved 
by having been placed in a cabinet in the Horse Armoury,* 
are two in number. The larger one is a kind of armour, 
of padded work, worn by officers of a superior rank. On 
the breast and back are embroidered the favorite badge of 
the Chinese, the Dragon. The other garment is the one 
in common use among the soldiery, being a jacket of blue 
linen cloth trimmed with red; and is worn over a long 
blue petticoat of similar materials. 

We must not forget to mention that the bow is still 
very extensively employed in the Chinese army; and, 
indeed, considering the very low state of their arms of the 
gun kind, this may well be considered their most efficient 
weapon. 

Our space will not permit us to give a lengthened 
account of the principles and practice of Chinese war- 
fare; but we trust that the slight sketch we have offered 
of the military implements in use among the Celestials, 
will tend to assure our readers that the war in “ the far 
east” is not likely to be either long in its continuance, 
or disastrous in its results. 








THE SPANISH PATRIOT. 
ARISE, arise, Fernando! the beacon fire burns high, 
Its gleam is o’er the woods, and reddens all the sky ; 
The war-trump sends its clangor forth, and rouses all the vale; 
And freedom’s valiant sons are up, and mustering in the dale. 


Arise! Spain calls her warriors forth to gird the battle-brand, 

To free her from the cursed gripe of the rude foeman’s hand; 

The bridegroom’s left his blooming bride, the priest hath left 
his cell 

The futher and his dearest ones have ta’en a long farewell. 


The foe is nearing;—now we see the snow-white chargers 


prance ; 

And between the foliage-depths, the shining helmets glance: 
One deadly volley pour we in—then close upon their rear, 
And teach their craven hearts the might of patriots’ arm to fear. 


The ‘ashes of a ruined pile’ mark where our dwellings stood ; 

The river as it rolls along bears down a purple flood ; 

The father’s hoary head hath fallen upon his own hearth-stone; 

The sighing of the evening breeze hath borne our maidens’ 
moan. 


The line moves on—the flash breaks forth—the close-knit 
warriors reel ; 

The shout is high, the tempest bursts, the storm of man and 
steel ; 

No quarter ! stab them to the heart! for God and Spain we 
fight, 

Each Frenchman's fall shall thrill our hearts with fresh and 
strong delight. A. R.B. 

Edinburgh. 








ENGLISH MINSTRELSY. 

In our days, when the practice of music is part of an 
ordinary education, and the richest stores of poetry are 
within: the reach of all ; it is interesting to look back to the 
times, when the acquirements of music and song consti- 
tuted a profession that possessed an almost incredible 
importance in the eyes of our ancestors, and exercised an 
extremely beneficial influence upon the minds and habits 
of a simple but warlike people. At-a remote period, 





* A notion having gone abroad, that the whole of the Tower 
Armouries have been destroyed, we take this opportunity of. 
correcting the error, The Grand Storehouse, which only was 
burnt, contained chiefly serviceable arms for the troops. The 
Horse Armoury and Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury, where the 
ancient armour-and other antiquities are stored, are far 
distant from the scene of devastation, and consequently quite 
uninjured by the disaster, 
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when a powerful tribe first began to enjoy the rudiments 
of property, and to experience the advantages of even the 
rudest approach to social comfort, oral tales and bardic 
fictions were the only enjoyments, not altogether of a sen- 
sual or a gare character, within their reach ; and the 
avidity with which such entertainments were sought, gave 
existence to a class of men, whose rough verses and un- 
polished melody have been the means of ares the way to 
those refinements in poetry and music, which, in combina- 
tion, furm one of the most delightful sources of pleasure in 
our advanced and highly polished state of society. It may, 
therefore, be interesting to give a hasty retrospective 
glance at the progressive advancement of minstrelsy. 

The Gael have from the most remote times paid extra- 
ordinary reverence to their bards; and to such an extent 
did this feeling amount, that the office of Priest became 
united with that of bard; whilst the Druids, probably from a 
consciousness of how intimately connected poetry was with 
their mysterious power over the people, taught their laws 
to the neophytes amongst their priesthood in a metrical 
form only, and strictly forbade the acquirement of that 
—en of knowledge under any other shape than mystic 
rhymes. Amongst the Northmen, we also find bards as- 
suming a high position; the word Scald, which means 
a smoother or polisher of language, being a term evidently 
of eminent honour with them. 

Although we have not so precise and particular a de- 
scription of the social position of bards amongst the 
ancient Britons, yet there is an historical occurrence 
related by Geoffrey of Monmouth, which shows that they 
were capable of enjoying music, which utterly uncivilized 
nations are not, and paid considerable respect to its pro- 
fessors. When Britain was first invaded by the Saxons, 
Colgrin, the son of Ella, who was elected leader of the 
Saxons instead of Hengist, was beleaguered in York by 
the Britons under the command of king ‘Arthur; and so 
well had the siege been maintained by the warlike 
natives, that it was feared Colgrin would be totally 
defeated. In this emergency, Baldulph, the brother of 
Colgrin, resolved upon acquainting him, if possible, that 
reinforcements were momentarily expected from Ger- 
many; and accordingly, attiring himself as a minstrel, he 
took his harp in his hand, and going through the British 
trenches, performing as a harper, he succeeded in making 
himself known to the Saxon centinels, by whom he was 
drawn over the wall as soon as night lent the assistance of 
its darkness. It appears quite evident from this, that the 
minstrel was held in high estimation amongst the Britons; 
as the Saxon would naturally adopt that disguise, which, 
by commanding most respect, would expose him to the 
least risk of detection. Alfred obtained access to the 
Danish camp by a similar stratagem; and at a later 
period, a Danish king (Anlaff) entered the camp of king 
Athelstan, in the disguise of a minstrel; but he was not 
so successful as Alfred, for his secret was accidentally dis- 
covered by a soldier of the English army. 

The Irish also, who were probably identical with the 
ancient Britons, brought minstrelsy to such perfection, 
that Giraldus Cambrensis, who went to that country with 
king John, and who was not at all friendly to the natives, 
describes their music as extremely sweet and delightful. 
It would appear that the bards employed considerable 
influence in Ireland, which they used for political objects, 
for the Anglo-Normans forbade their presence within the 
English pale; and there is now in Lambeth Palace an 
Anglo-Norman statute, which directs the arrest of all Irish 
harpers found within the pale “ avec les instrumens de leur 
ministralicie.” Queen Elizabeth having been well aware 
of the untiring exertions of the harpers to excite the Irish 
against England, issued orders to “hang the harpers,” 





whenever they were found coming within those districts of 
the country which were settled by the English. 

It is to the Normans, however, that we are indebted for 
our middle age poetry, and for the grace and beauty which 
have been implanted upon the sturdy unbending vigour of 
the Saxon rhymes. The Normans are stated 10 have 
brought the metrical lays to maturity before the poets of 
Provence spread their charmingly fanciful compositions 
over the courts of Europe ; and taught the common and 
general use of those ideal embellishments, which at a 
more advanced period threatened to usurp altogether the 
place of natural pathos. If the age of the Troubadours 
had not been one when the profession of arms being 60 
general always kept the strongest mental attributes in full 
requirement, it is to be feared that strange and childish 
fancies would at length come to be brought into general 
use and adoption. But whilst the Provencal lays were 
triumphant at court, the rough popular rhymes retained, 
with much of the barbarous character of their origin, 
much also of its peculiar strength of thought and ex- 
pression. 

The next era in poetry was ushered in by the poems of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, which displayed a remarkable concen- 
tration of all that was good in the extremely imperfect 
attempts of those who preceded him, and at the same time 
indicated an improved and enlarged scope of thinking, 
combined with a graphic power, which up to that time 
had been totally unheard of. Since the works of Chaucer 
were written, up to the days of Pope, the progress of the 
English language and of English poetry was steady and 
continuous; and we see now, that the classic energy 0 
Milton, the wondrous diversity of Shakspeare, the simple 
grace of Goldsmith, the magniloquent force of Johnson, the 
wild sublimity of Byron, and the characteristic fertility of 
Scott, all find an adaptation in the improved, and we had 
almost said, perfect character of modern English lingual 
capabilities. 

We cannot conclude this hasty glance at English 
minstrelsy, without noticing a remarkable instance of a 
great public service said to be rendered to England by the 
celebrated bard Blondel, in the reign of Richard I.; and 
the style of the writer from whom we give an extract, is 
so quaint that it would lose much of its interest by a trans- 
lation into more modern phraseology. The following 
account of this incident is thus related in Favine’s Theatre 
of Honour and Knighthood, translated from the French, 
Lond. 1623: 

“The Englishmen were more than a whole yeare without 
hearing any tydiugs of their king, or in what place he was 
kept prisoner. He had trained up in his court a rymer or 
minstrel, called Blondel de Nesle, who (saith the manuscript 
of old Poesies, and an auncient manuscript French Chronicle), 
being so long without the sight of his iord, his life seemed 
wearisome to him, and he became confounded with melancholy. 
Knowne it was, that he came backe from the Holy Land ; 
but none could tell in what countrey he arrived. Where- 
upon this Blondel, resolving-to make search for him in many 
countreys, but he would hear some news of him, after 
expence of divers dayes in travuile, he came to a towne by 
good hap neere to the castell where his maister king Richard 
was kept. Of his host he demanded to whom the castell 
appertained, and the host told him that it belonged to the 
Duke of Austria. Then he inquired whether there were any 
prisoners therein detained or no, for alwayes he made such 
secret questionings wherever he came. And the host made 
answer there was only one prisoner, but he knew not what he 
was, and yet he had bin detained there more than the space 
of one yeare. When Blondel heard this, he wrought such 
means that he became acquainted with them of the castell, 
as minstrels doe easily win acquaintance any where ; but see 
the king he could not, neither understand that it was he. 
One day he sat directly before a window of the castell, where 
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king Richard was kept prisoner, and began to sing a song in 
French, which king Richard and Blondel had some time com- 
posed together. When king Richard heard the song, he 
knew it was Blondel that sung it; and when Blondel paused 
at half of the song, the king began the other half, and com- 
pleted it. Thus Blondel won knowledge of the king his 
maister, and returning home into England, made the barons 
of countrie acquainted where the king was.” G. 


ANOTHER CHAPTER OF BLUNDERS.* 

Painters’ £rrata are a very numerous class of blunders, 
and drolleries, too, when we remember what havoc a sin- 
gle letter may make. We recollect the question, in the 
Banks’ Committee Evidence before Parliament—“‘ How 
many nos(t)es were in circulation at that time?” Now 
and then, an accident turns out well: as, when the printer 
of Vincent Wing’s Almanack told his boy, peevishly, to 
insert “anything” in the weather column of August— 
* Snow in harvest,” if he liked: he did so, the prediction 
was realized, and the almanack-maker’s fortune secured. 
Touching literal errors: a gentleman wrote to his coun- 
try servant, telling him to take a card to a friend, and 
invite him to dinner; but the varlet read cart, and ac- 
cordingly tovk that ungentlemanly vehicle across the 
country for the bidden one; and the blunder broke up the 
acquaintance. We remember a piece of drollery in 
O’Connor’s Chronicles of Eri: in the preface, the reader 
is told that the original MSS. on skin rolls were burnt in 
an accidental fire many hundred years before ; and in the 
work itself the curious are informed that the originals may 
be seen at the publishers’! 

Small tradesmen’s bills not unfrequently have eccentric 
items: here is a specimen, now first printed from the 
original MS., as Mr. Colburn has said of ‘‘ family papers” 
not a whit more amusing: 





*¢ 1] Pear Corver Dishes . 
2 Sorse Boate a ae 
<6 © .« & « mo « « 
a See sess Fe eo 


rw rw oe? 
oaDae 


Peade Mr. Slade.” 

Here we may remark, that a certain grade of shop- 
keepers never can cast up their own accounts correctly ; 
you complain, and they plead they are “no scholards;” 
yet, in nine cases out of ten, the error, as in the above bill, 
is made upon their side. Is this innate or acquired cun- 
ning? Every one has heard of the farrier’s bill—* To 
curing your horse till he died—£5 7s. 6d. ;” but compara- 
tively few have read the following veritable copy of a bill 

assed at a village in Essex, toa gentleman who had left 

is horse at an inn, with directions that it should be baited 
for the night, and brought home the next morning. The 
man who brought the animal, brought also the account in 
question with him: : 


s. d. 
ee 
To agitinonimom . 6 
5 0 


For such readers as are not used to decipher hieroglyphics, 
we give the translation : 


& d. 

ee eC nt ee 
Toa gittin’onhim home . 6 

5 0 


Washing-bills sometimes contain choice items, as 
“6 pear sox;” and we have seen a bill inscribed “ Horid 
Madam,” explaining how some linen was “smug'd.” 





* See also page 103. 
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Now and then presents come greeting with curious ortho- 
graphy; as, “I have sent you a hair and a pare of dux.” 
A City servant once wrote to his master, an alderman, with 
“ Horned Sir,” instead of “* Honoured Sir.” 

Not many months since, we received from Leicester- 
shire, a letter addressed to a farmer, for the repayment of 
some money, containing this exquisite passage :—“ Sir I 
Whoold Not Rote to you about it I have taen Nother 
Sitution and I Cant goo to ute tell you Cann Lett mee 
have that money I have som Efex to Take too the sitution 
Is avery Good One Good House Good Butcher’s Shop 
Good Horckard 2 acers Lond to it. I remain, &c. Pleas 
to send mee ward Back By the Ritirn of Post.” 

The facete Thomas Hood has almost exhausted epis- 
tolary etourderie ; but we believe that most of his speci- 
mens are fictitious. Not so, however, the following letter, 
intended to have been sent to the “ Annoyance Jury,” by 
the occupier of the house in the Strand, adjoining that in 
which the so-called “ Bunassus” was exhibited some 
years since :— 

“ March 28, 1822. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I Am sorry to trouble you but I Am so 
Anoyd By next Door Neighbour the Bonassus and with 
Beasts, that I cannot live in my House—for the stench of the 
Beast is So Great And their is only A Slight petition Betwixt 
the houses and the Beast are continually Breaking through 
in to my Diferent Rooms And I am always loosing my lodgers 
in Consequence of the Beast first A Monkey made Its way in 
My Bedroom next the Jackall came in to the Yard and this 
last week the people in My Second floor have been Alarmed 
in the Dead of the Night By Monkey Breaking through in to 
the Closset and are Going tu leave in Consequence this being 
the third lodgers I have lost on account of the Beast And I 
have been letting my Second Floor at Half the Rent—And 
those men of Mr. James are Bawling the whole Day Against 
My Window—and contineally taking peoples attention from 
My Window—And I am quite pestered with Rats and I Am 
Confident they came from the Exebition—And in Short the 
Ingury and Nuisance is So Great as almost Impossible to 
Describe But to be so Anoyd By such an Imposter I think is 
Very Hard—Gentlemen your Early Inquiry will 

oblige your Servant—T. W——. 

N.B. And If I mention any thing to Mr. James He ondly 
Abuses me with the most Uncouth Language.” 

Anachronisms in painting are too numerous a herd of 
blunders for our columns ; for they are to be found in the 
works of all masters and ages, even to our own time. 
Verrio’s periwigged spectators of Christ healing the sick ; 
Abraham about to shoot Isaac with a pistol ; Rubens’s 
queen-mother, cardinals, and Mercury; Velvet Brughel’s 
Ethiopian king in a surplice, boots, and spurs; Belin’s 
Virgin and Child listening to a violin; the marriage of 
Christ with St. Catharine of Sienna, with king David 
playing the harp; Albert Durer’s flounced petticoated 
angel driving Adam and Eve from Paradise; Cigoli’s 
Simeon at the circumcision, with “ spectacles on nose ;” 
the Virgin Mary helping herself to a cup of coffee from a 
chased coffee-pot; N. Poussin’s Rebecca at the Well, 
with Grecian architecture in the back-ground; Paul 
Veronese’s Benedictine fathers and Swiss soldiers; the 
red lobsters in the sea listening to the preaching of St. 
Anthony of Padua; St. Jerome, with a clock by his side ; 
and Poussin’s Deluge, with the boats: all these are too 
well known to be again detailed. Turn we to the 
moderns, and we find West, the President of the Royal 
Academy, representing Paris in a Roman, instead of 
Phrygian, dress; Wilkie’s oysters in June, in the Chelsea 
Pensioners reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo; 
and Lawrence’s celebrated “ sofa-portrait” of George the 
Fourth, seated before an open window; a very unlikely 
position for a gentleman turned sixty, who would there 
catch a stronger “ crick in the neck” than that with which 
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Quin said every sovereign in Europe rises on the 30th 
of January. 

It is hardly fair to condemn errors of taste as blunders ; 
but there is one in connexion with Porcelain, which 
amounts toa blunder. It is, referring to the designs upon 
Porcelain and earthenware manufactured in Britain, as a 
proof of the bad taste of the manufacturers; though, in 
‘this case, the censure should be thrown upon the public 
themselves. For example, the common earthenware 
manufacture takes its style of ornament from China, 
which was brought to this country many years since, and 
is continued in use to this day. A very great improve- 
ment has, however, lately been made in multiplying the 
copies of superior designs for transfer to the surface of the 
ware; but such is the constant demand for the old Chinese 
-barbaric ornaments, from the bad taste of the public, that 
the manufacturers have been compelled to engrave these 
‘faulty designs upon the new cylinders; notwithstanding 
they have, at the same time, produced much more tasteful 
designs of their own. The representations of the Chinese 
upon their porcelain are also commonly condemned as 
faithless, besides ill-drawn; whereas, Viscount Jocelyn, 
when lately in China, was struck with the accuracy of 
these cup-and-saucer pictures, and considers them the 
best delineations of the buildings and figures of these 
extraordinary people; and it is wonderful how correct 
they are in the main features. 

Foreigners in England, or Englishmen on the conti- 
nent, blunder in due course. Think of the Frenchman 
who drank half-and-half, because porter was too strong ; 
thinking this mixture “for the people” to be half Water 
-and half porter. Pasta, by the way, to keep herself in 
full or whole voice, drank half-and-half. On the other 
side, a Scotchman at Bayonne being asked by a fellow 
traveller where he was lodging, replied, “ yonder, at Mr. 
Bain’s (Baths).” In France, when the theatres are 
closed, bills are printed with the word “ reléche” (shut); 
a wooden-headed machinist, waiting at Paris for a new 
spectacle, often saw this affiche on the columns of the 
-Palais Royal, and one day observed what a successful 
piece “ relache” must be, since it had been so often played 
while he had been in Paris. By this we are reminded 
that it is time to close this paper, trusting that our calcu- 
lation of its amusement for the reader has not added 
another “ blunder to the chapter.” 

ALI-quiz. 





GEMS, FROM « ZANONI.” 
BY SIR E. L. BULWER, BART. 


The Clock—on it beat—the Heart of Time,—regularly and 
slowly—Heart that never sympathised with Life, and never 
flagged for Death! 

Joy and Sorrow.—With what happy tears we welcome 
the stranger child into our sorrowing world! With what 
agonizing tears we dismiss the stranger back to the angels! 
Unselfish joy : but how selfish is the sorrow! 

A Mother fears every thing, even the gods, for her new- 
born. The mortals shrieked aloud, when of old they saw 
the Great Demeter seeking to make the child immortal! 

Mother and Child—As the mistress—the wife—woman 
leans on another; from another are reflected her happiness, 
her being—as an orb that takes light from its sun. But, as 
the mother, she is raised from dependence into power: it is 
another that leans on her—a star has sprung into space, to 
which she herself has become the sun ! 

The Drama.—(One of the most extraordinary signs of the 
French Revolutionary times, was the avidity with which the 
French people rushed to the theatre, as a relief to the bloody 
excesses of the day.) Night after night, to the eighty theatres 
flocked the children of the Revolution, to laugh at the quips 
of comedy, and weep gentle tears over imaginary woes !” 





The French Revolution—It roars—the River of Hell, 
whose first outbreak was chanted as the first gush of a chan- 
nel to Elysium. How burst into blooming hopes fair hearts 
that had nourished themselves on the diamond dews of the 
rosy dawn, when liberty came from the dark ocean, and the 
arms of decrepit Thraldom—Aurora from the bed of Tithon! 
Hopes! ye have ripened into fruit, and the fruit is gore and 
ashes! Beautiful Roland, eloquent Vergniaud, visionary 
Condorcet, high-hearted Malesherbes !—wits, philosophers, 
statesmen, patriots, dreamers! behold the millennium for 
which ye dared and laboured. 

False Love burns from the corruption of the senses, and 
takes no lustre from the soul. ' 

Anarchy.—It is dismai to stand amidst the ruins of moulder- 
ing cities, to startle the serpent and the lizard amidst the 
wrecks of Persepolis and Thebes ; but more dismal still to 
stand amidst the yet ghastlier ruins of Law and Order, the 
shattering of mankind themselves ! 

Hope.—Strange is the passion that makes a world in itself, 
that individualizes the One amidst the Multitude; that, 
through all the changes of solemn life, yet survives, though 
ambition, and hate, and anger, are dead ; the one solitary 
angel, hovering over an universe of tombs, on its two tremu- 
lous and human wings— Hope and Fear. 

Sunlight, broken by the tall roofs in the narrow streets, 
comes yet through the open casement, the impartial play- 
fellow of the air, gleesome alike in temple and prison, hall 
and hovel; as golden and as blithe, whether it laugh over 
the first hour of life, or quiver in its gay delight on the terror 
and agony of the last! The child stretched out its dimpled 
hands as if to clasp the dancing motes that revelled in the 
beam: the mother turned her eyes from the glory ; it sad- 
dened her yet more. (One of the most impressive scenes we 
ever beheld was a wintry sunbeam streaming through the win- 
dow-blind upon a corpse scarcely cold : it was the primordial 
beam of life, vivifying the serenity of death !)—Ed. L. S. J. 

The Cantatrice.—In this profession, giving voice and shape 
to poetry and song, there is, while it lasts, an excitement in 
the art that lifts it from the labour of a calling. Hovering 
between two lives, the Real and Ideal, dwells the life of 
music and the stage. 

Infant Sleep.—In its sleep there was that slumber, so deep 

and rigid, which a thunderbolt could not have disturbed ; 
and in such sleep often it moved its arms, as to embrace the 
air: often its lips stirred with murmured sounds of indistinet 
affection ; and all the while upon its cheeks a hue of such 
celestial bloom—upon its lips, a smile of such mysterious 
joy! 
’ *Reclamation.—The young visions of the beautiful and good 
rose once more before him; and, along the dark ocean of 
his mind lay the smile of re-awakening virtue, as a path of 
moonlight. Never, perhaps, had the condition of his soul 
been so elevated and unselfish. 

Humanity.—In most criminals, however abandoned, there 
are touches of humanity—relics of virtue; and the true 
delineator of mankind often incurs the taunts of bad hearts 
and dull minds for showing that even the worst alloy has 
some particles of gold, and even the best that come stamped 
from the mint of Nature, have some adulteration of the dross. 

Patience.— Poverty would rise in its ghastly multitudes to 
cut the throat of Wealth, and then gash itself limb by limb, 
if Patience, the angel of the poor, sat not by its side, pointing 
with solemn finger to the life to come. 

The Last Mystery —Wiser urt thou in the moment when 
thou comprehendest Death, than when thy unfettered spirit 
learned the solemn mystery of life; the human affections 
that thralled and humbled thee awhile, bring to thee, in these 
last hours of thy mortality, the sublimest heritage of thy 
race—the eternity that commences from the grave. 

Vision of Faith.—The visitor was gone; but still the glory 
of his presence seemed to shine upon the spot; still, the soli- 
tary air seemed to murmur with tremulous delight. And 
thus ever shall it be with those who have once, detaching 
themselves utterly from life, received the visit of the Angel of 
Faith. Solitude and space retain the splendour, and it settles 
like a halo round their graves. 
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Revolutionists.—It is remarkable that most of the principal 
actors of the French Revolution were singularly hideous in ap- 
pearance —from the colossal ugliness of Mirabeau and Danton, 
or the villanous ferocity in the countenances of David and 
Simon, to the filthy squalor of Marat, the sinister and bilious 
meanness of the Dictator’s features. But Robespierre, who 
was said to resemble a cat, and had also a cat’s cleanliness ; 
was prim and dainty in dress, shaven smoothness, and the 
womanly whiteness of his lean hands. Réné Dumas, born 
of reputable parents, and well-educated, despite his ferocity, 
was not without a certain refinement, which, perhaps, ren- 
dered him the more acceptable to the precise Robespierre. 
Dumas was a beau in his way: his gala-dress was a blood- 
red coat, with the finest ruffles. But Henriot had been a 
lacquey, a thief, a spy of the police: he had drank the blood 
of Madame de Lamballe, and had risen to his present rank 
for no equality but his ruffianism ; and Fouquier Tinville, the 
son of a provincial agriculturist, and afterwards a clerk at 
the Bureau of the Police, was little less base in his manners, 
and yet more, from a certain loathsome buffoonery, revolting 
in his speech: bull-headed, with black, sleek hair, with a 
narrow and livid forehead, with small eyes, that twinkled 
with a sinister malice ; strongly and coarsely built, he looked 
what he was, the audacious Bully of a lawless and relentless 
Bar. 

The Death-bed.—Men, before they die, see and compre- 
hend the enigmas hidden from them before. The greatest 
Poet, and one of the noblest thinkers, of the last age, said, 
on his death-bed: “ Many things obscure to me before, now 
clear up, and become visible.” —Life of Schiller. 

Avarice Tempted.—The diamond flashed in the ray of the 
lamp! The gaoler paused ; and the diamond laughed in his 
dazzled eyes. 

Faith builds in the dungeon and the lazar-house its sub- 
limest shrines; and up, through the roofs of stone, that shut 
out all but the eye of Heaven, ascends the ladder where the 
angels glide to and fro—Prayer. 

Devotedness.—Traverse, if thou wilt, in thy pride of soul, 
the universe ; thy heart again is the universe to mine. 

Prisons at the French Revolution.—A squalid, and yet a 
gay world, did the prison-house of that day present. There, 
as in the sepulchre to which they led, all ranks were cast, 
with an even-handed scorn. And yet there, the reverence 
that comes from great emotions restored Nature’s first and 
imperishable, and most lovely and most noble law—The 
inequality between Manand Man! There place was given by 
the prisoners, whether Royalists or sans-culottes, to Age, to 
Learning, to Renown, to Beauty ; and Strength, with its own 
inborn chivalry, raised into rank the helpless and the weak. 
The iron sinews, and the Herculean shoulders, made way for 
the woman and the child ; and the graces of Humanity, lost 
elsewhere, sought their refuge in the abode of Terror. 

Hope and Belief.—When Science falls as a firework from 
the sky it would invade, when Genius withers as a flower in 
the breath of the icy charnel, the Hope of a child-like soul 

wraps the air in light, and the innocence of unquestioning 
Belief covers the grave with blossoms. 

Grief cannot put back the dial. As we supply by new 
flowers those that fade in our vases, so it is the secret of 
worldly wisdom to replace by fresh friendships, those that 
fade from our path. 

Beautiful Scene—The boat bounded on, the soft waves 
flashed and sparkled beneath the oars, and it was along one 
sapphire track of moonlight that the frail vessel bore away 
the lovers. Ep. L. 8. J. 








“TIME AND TIME-KEEPERS.” 
(Concluded from page 151.) 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, several very 
curious clocks were constructed. Among these were 
Grollier’s modes of a ball descending and ascending 
inclined planes, spiral grooves, and others swallowed by 
serpents; lizards ascending columns with the hours marked 
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“© The Invisib¥e clock” at Vauxhall Gardens, a few years 
since, is thus explained: “an hour hand pointed to the 
hours on a transparent dial, without visible connexion with 
mechanism. This was effected by having two pieces of 
glass placed together, the hand being fixed in the centre 
of one of them, which, turning round once in twelve hours, 
by motion produced at a tangent, pointed to the hours 
marked on the other piece of glass, which was immove- 
able.” , 

Among the interesting clocks of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is a chamber-clock, which stood in the Palace at 
Hampton Court, and was said to have belonged, to Oliver 
Cromwell; it was serviceable and in good order but a 
short time since, and probably is so still. A drawer in 
the lower part of the body of the case was fitted to receive 
spare barrels for the bell-music, which the clock per- 
formed in a manner not inferior to that of later years. 
Illuminated clocks are scarcely an invention of our 
time; for the fire-clock of Martinelli, who wrote on the 
subject in 1663, may have given the first idea of an illu- 
minated dial. ‘* The motion was produced upon the 
principle of the common smoke-jack, the wheels being 
moved by means of a lamp, which also gave light to the 
dial; and the clock could be made to announce the several 
hours, by placing at each a corresponding number of 
crackers, by certain contrivances made to explode at 
proper times.” Mr. Thomson has an old German work 
containing several designs for illuminated dials. In one 
of these, the light is placed behind a transparent dial, with 
opaque figures, which are reflected much magnified, on 
the opposite side of the room, on the principle of a magic 
lantern; and in another, the light issuing from a lan- 
tern is so arranged, as to fall on and be confined to the 
dial of aclock. It is little more than twenty years ‘since 
this plan has been adopted for public clocks: it was first 
applied in Glasgow; and with the addition of the Bude 
light, has recently been adopted in London. Transparent 
illuminated dials, although long used in private houses, 
have also been but lately applied to public clocks. 

In one of the sections on pendulums, occurs this touch- 
ing notice of the resting-places of Tompion and Graham, 
the celebrated watchmakers, who lie buried in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, in the same grave: 


“ Watchmakers, the writer among the number, until pre- 
vented by recent restrictions, were in the habit of making 
frequent pilgrimages to the sacred spot: from the inscription 
and the place they felt proud of their occupation, and many 
a secret wish to excel has arisen while silently contemplating 
the resting-place of the two great men, whose memory they 
so much revered. Their memory may last, but the slab is 
gone. (It was taken up in 1838, by order of the Dean, and 
two slabs substituted ; but, we do not see why the inscription 
should not have been literally copied from the original 
tablet.) Who would suppose that cut on a small lozenge- 
shaped bit of marble, was all that was left to indicate 
where lie the bodies of ‘ the Father of Clock-making,’ Thomas 
Tompion, and * Honest George Graham ;’ greater benefactors 
to mankind than thousands whose sculptured urns impudently 
emblazon merits that never existed.” 


The following description of a Repeating Watch of our 
own time, will be read with interest : 


‘¢ Breguet invented a watch “ une montre de touche.” In 
this, the hours were indicated by eleven projecting studs round 
the rim of the case, while the pendant marked twelve o’clock ; 
in the centre of the back of the case was placed an index or 
hand, which, when moved forward, would stop at the por- 
tion of the hour indicated by the watch, which by means of 
the studs and the pendant could be easily felt and counted ; 
for instance, at half-past two, the index would stop in the 
middle of the space between the second and third stud from 





on them, and mice moving on a graduated cornice. 





the pendant. The Duke of Wellington has a remarkably 
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The Duke of Wellington’s Repeating Watch. 


The biography of Henry Sully, an Englishman, the first 
who established a manufactory fur Watches in France, 
became poor, and was even obliged to quit his religion of 
the Church of England for the Roman Catholic, in order 
to obtain a decent interment—is a melancholy chapter in 
the history of genius, and the martyrdom to science, The, 
sections on Chronometers are brief, but satisfactory in detail. 

Under “Clocks of the present time,” we learn that 
wooden clocks, which have been made nearly two centu- 
ries, were first produced in Holland, and are still called 
Dutch clocks, though the greater number of them are 
made in the Duchy of Baden, or the confines of Switzer- 
land. To this we may add that Shakspeare, with his 
wonted accuracy, called these clocks rightly, thus: 

“ A woman is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing; ever out of frame ; 
And never going aright.” 
Love’s Labour Lost, Act iii., Scene 1. 

The French appear to eclipse our artisans only in the 
decoration of clocks, as in those of the’ Louis Quatorze 
style; whereas our makers excel in the perfection and 
durability of the machinery. The French, too, seem to 
be very tardy in adopting certain improved methods, long 
used in the most common English clocks; but this un- 
towardness is characteristic. 

The English are very justly stated to be the first manu- 
facturers of watches in the world; for which perfection 
we are indebted to improved principles, whilst the sub- 
division of labour has reduced the price. Swiss watches 
are handsome: their size also is in perfect accordance with 
the present taste ; and did the production of the two coun- 
tries differ in price only, this manufacture would be lost 

to England, as it has been to France. 

The “ Construction of Clocks and Watches,” occupies 
several pages: in a note we find the popular fact of 4000 
balance-springs weighing scarcely more than an ounce. 
while the cost frequently exceeds £1000! As a proof of 
the great experience requisite for excellence in watch- 
making, it is stated that, with the exception of poor Sully, 
no watchmakers but those who have attained a good old 
age, have ever acquired any degree of eiinence ; while 
in most branches of art, science, or literature, many have 
been celebrated who have died young. Tompion lived 


67; Madge, 84; Berthoud, 80; Breguet, 76; Reid, 84; 

while Arnold and Earnshaw lived also to an advanced 

age; even those who applied their inventions to this art, 

and took an interest in it, are no exception to the rule,— 

Newton having attained 84 years, Galileo, 78; Huyghens, 

66; Cassini, 77; and Derhan, 78. 

Under the ‘ Uses of Time-keepers,” we find these facts: 

“ By means of a clock, the Danish astronomer, Roemer, 

was enabled to discover that the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 

took place a few seconds later than he had calculated, when 

the earth was in that pari of its orbit the farthest from 

Jupiter. Speculating on the cause of this phenomenon, he 

concluded that light was not propagated instantaneously, but 
took time to reach us; and from calculations founded on this 
theory, light has been discovered to dart through space with 
a velocity of about 192,000 miles in a second: thus the light 
of the sun takes eight minutes to reach the earth. 

‘‘ Horology has also enabled us to discover that when the 
wind passes one mile per hour, it is scarcely perceptible ; 
while at the rate of one hundred miles per hour, it acquires 
sufficient force to tear up trees, and destroy the produce of 
the earth ; and without the aid of a seconds clock, it would 
have been scarcely possible to ascertain that a cannon-ball 
flies at the rate of six hundred feet in a second. 

“ It is said that bodies increase in weight when taken to 
the bottom of deep mines, although the deepest is but a scratch 
on the surface of the globe; this could be easily ascertained 
by a well-regulated pendulum clock.” 

The chapter of ‘Calculations with the Assistance of a 
Seconds Watch,” is equally rife with curiosities. 

** Clocks applied to various Purposes,” includes the 
registry of the Barometer and the Wind, the Tell-tale 
Clock, common in factories, and the application to the 
lock of a money-chest and of a cannon; together with the 
electrical clocks of last year. To Planetariums, ample 
justice is done. 

“ Remarks on Timekeepers,” and “ Hints on the Selec- 
tion of Watches,” contain much practical information, 
without a tinge of partiality for any especial maker. ‘The 
following anecdotes are amusing : 

“Fancy has placed watches in most inappropriate places ; 
in the lids of snuff-boxes, and shirt studs; the Elector of 
Saxony had a watch in the pommel of his saddle, and George 
IV. had one on the top of a walking cane ;—this might per- 
haps have been worse placed if in a shuttlecock, or cricket 
ball. Watches have been frequently worn in finger rings, and 
would be convenient enough did the size admit of their being 
well made ; this objection however does not apply to those 
fixed in ladies’ bracelets, which may be so constructed as to be 
serviceable. About sixty years ago there was a fancy for wear- 
ing two watches ; an Earl of Bridgewater was stopped near 
Windsor by a footpad, who after having obtained one watch, 
demanded the other: ‘Why do you suppose I have another” 
‘I know it,’ said the robber, ‘I observed you cross your 
hand to your left fob when you gave me this.’” 

Mr. Thomson's work is wound up with a few “ Neces- 
sary Precautions ”—as the following : 

“It is frequently forgot that time differs in every spot east 
or west of the place at which the watch was set. At the 
present speed on rail-road, two hours’ travelling may make the 
traveller’s watch show some four minutes faster or slower than 
the local time of the place: in this case the difference must be 
added or subtracted from the time shown by the watch. At- 
tention to this difference is particularly necessary, to avoid 
disappointment when travelling by rail, as the stations of 
those which terminate in London, are governed by London 
time. An annexed table shows the difference at several places. 

“It has been said that ‘no man ever made a true circle, 
ora straight line, except by chance ;’ and the same may be 
said of any machine which measured time exactly. These 
remarks ncither lessen the perfection or usefulness of watches, 
—they are amongst the highest specimens of human inge- 

nuity, and indispensable in the present state of society.” 
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We trust that we have quoted more than enough to prove 
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the utility, as well as entertainment condensed into “Time 
and Timekeepers,” from which our limits warn us it is 
time to make an escapement. 





Che Armourer of Paris. 
A ROMANCE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuap. VI.—How Isabelle and D’ Armagnac played a double 
game, andjwhat steps the Queen took to avenge the death 
of Bourdon. 


Severat days had elapsed since the events of the last 
chapter, and queen Isabelle still remained in her chateau 
at Tours; but she was no longer a prisoner. Her relative 
and ally, the Duke of Burgundy, glad of any pretence to 
thwart the power of D’Armagnac, or cross his intentions, 
immediately upon hearing of her arrest, marched his 
troops from Paris, and succeeded, if not in vanquishing 
the forces of the constable, at least in counteracting his 
plans for the queen’s detention ; and allowing her to re- 
main entirely her own mistress, and surrounded by her 
own people. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and Isabelle was seated at 
one of the windows of her boudoir, gazing upon the fair 
expanse of country that encircled the chateau, through 
which the sparkling Loire, reflecting the hue of the un- 
clouded sky above, was murmuring in its course between 
flower-laden banks and the rich vineyards and orchards 
of sunny Touraine. But the heart of the queen was ill 
at ease. Nearly a week had passed without the arrival 
of the expected signal from the armourer; and she began 
to fear that some untoward event had befallen the cheva- 
lier; or that Perinet himself had been prevented from 
communicating with the chateau. 

She was endeavouring, for the hundredth time, to invent 
some plausible reason for the delay, when a gentle knock- 
ing at the door of her apartment aroused her from her 
reverie. Before she could well reply, the arras was lifted 
on one side, and D’Armagnac entered the room. 

Surprise at the unexpected intrusion, for a few seconds 
prevented Isabelle from speaking. At length, with some 
effort to repress her emotion, she demanded the object of 
his visit. 

‘*T shall be brief, madame,” he replied coldly, as he 
threw his mailed gloves upon the table. “ Let us not seek 
to hide our mutual sentiments from each other. I am 
your enemy ; and the fire that sparkles in your eyes—the 
quivering of your haughty lip, bespeaks your hate.” 

“What strange event, then, can have made you seek 
me ?” asked the queen. Y 

“ Circumstances, madame, which equally concern each 
of us. The Duke of Burgundy has declared open war 
against me. Now mark me, Isabelle,—having your hus- 
band in my power—being able to command his signature 
to any act I may propose—the victory is certain; but your 
avowed support of Burgundy, (although your title of regent 
is but an empty sound), may prolong the strife until the 
English army, now threatening our shores, has advanced 
to conquer us.” 

“I do not see your intent, monsieur,” observed the queen. 

“Isabelle !” cried D’Armagnac with energy, placing a 
parchment on the table, “ Iam here on a mission of peace 
and amity. Abandon the rebellious faction who place 
their sole hope in the countenance you give to their plots ; 
and in exchange,” he added, lowering his voice, “ for your 
signature to that effect, at the bottom of this treaty, I offer 
you the life and freedom of the Chevalier de Bourdon.” 

“Enough, monsieur, enough,” replied the queen in a 


trepidation. “You propose that I should desert my friends, 
and abdicate a title pronounced legal by all the kingdom! 
and what do you offer in return ?—the life of a young man 
whose loyal devotion has been by you, falsely construed 
into a criminal liaison. You mistake me, D’Armagnac— 
look in my face; you will see hate and contempt lighting 
up my eyes, but there is not yet the wild gleam of delirium 
or madness,” 

“This is no subject for idle prevarication, madame,” 
answered D’Armagnac, as his countenance fell. “ You 
love Bourdon—you would gladly purchase his blood and 
life, for they are identified with your own.” 

The queen rose from her seat, and, approaching the 
table, exclaimed in a voice teeming with rage and 
emotion : 

“ You are frank with me, sir, and I will play the same 
part. I loved Bourdon deeply—nay, start not at the 
confession; we are without eaves-droppers—and had my 
brow carried twenty coronets I would have given them all 
for his liberty, so long as he was still living, and on the 
road from Vincennes to Paris. But you have cast him 
into the chatelet-—you have closed upon him those fearful 
gates, which never re-open but for the egress of a corpse. 
And now you dare to speak tome of his liberty—of his 
life !” 

“ And who has proved to you, madame, that he is dead ?” 

“* Who can prove that he still lives ?” sternly demanded 
Isabelle. 

“ This letter,’ replied D’Armagnac, drawing the paper 
from his corslet. 

The queen gazed on the writing, and sank back from 
the constable, pale and trembling. 

“ Tt is indeed his own !” she murmured, after a minute’s 
silence; “ and he had not the courage to resist the torture ! 
Constable—this letter from Bourdon is as clear a proof 
of his death, as if I had witnessed his punishment. Give 
me the letter.” : 

Flushed with excitement, she advanced towards D’Ar- 
magnac, who calmly refolded the letter, and placed it in 
his belt. At this instant, the arras was withdrawn, and 
Marie, pale and breathless, entered the apartment. 

“ He is saved, Madame,” cried the girl, rushing to the 
queen, and holding out a small gold cross; the signal has 
arrived !” ; 

“ The cross!” ejaculated Isabelle; “ it is indeed trae— 
he lives!” Then suddenly recollecting the presence of 
D’Armagnac, she muttered to herself; ‘‘ and I was. about 
to destroy him! Constable!” she continued aloud ; “ you 
spoke to me of a treaty—where is it ?” 

“ It is here, madame,” replied D’Armagnac, taking up 
the parchment, and gazing at the queen as though he 
would penetrate her inmost heart. “I will read it 
to you. ‘ We, Isabelle de Baviére, Queen of France, 
declare that we will for ever abandon the rebellious cause 
of the Duke of Burgundy; and that we will never take 
up arms against our lord the king, provided that the 
Chevalier de Bourdon be set at liberty, and we receive an 
assurance of his future safety.’ ” 

“ And if I sign that?” asked Isabelle. 

“* Bourdon shali be with you before an hour has 
elapsed,” replied D’Armagnac. 

The queen approached the tableand signed the treaties, 
which D’Armagnac calmly folded up and placed with the 
letter, as an ill-disguised smile of triumph passed over 
his features. Then making a slight obeisance to the 
queen, he left the apartment. 

The instant he had departed, Isabelle eagerly questioned 
Marie respecting the transmission of the cross which had 
brought tidings of Bourdon’s life. She was surprised to 





tone of raillery, which, however, but ill disguised her 


find that it had not been received from Perinet, whilst 
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Marie was no less anxious to ascertain what circumstances 
had detained her lover. The boatman Gervais, to whom 
the armourer had thrown the signal from the parapet of 
the Quai, had met with many unforeseen delays on his 
way from Paris to Tours, and but for the change in the 
queen’s fortunes, effected by the interference of Burgundy, 
would possibly never have arrived with his mistaken charge. 

But whilst these events were transpiring, the body of 
Bourdon had been found in the Seine, and recognized by 
Perinet at the Gréve, which, at this period, answered to 
the Morgue of modern Paris. Horrified at the discovery, 
and reflecting upon the false tidings which he had trans- 
mitted to the queen, and the trouble they might occasion, he 
left the capital immediately, nor rested day or night until 
he reached the chateau—where he arrived on the very 
evening of the queen’s interview with D’Armagnac. 

Isabelle and Marie were alone when he arrived. As 
he entered the apartment, a cry of surprise broke from the 
lips of the queen, and one of joy from his betrothed. 

“Spurn me from your presence, madame!” he ex- 
claimed, in answer to the queen’s reception. “I sent you 
a message of joy, and hope——” 

“ For which I blessed you, Perinet,” interrupted the 
queen. “ It was my cross—the signal of Bourdon’s safety.” 

“ Tt should have been a token of death and vengeance!” 
faltered the armourer. 

“ Perinet! for our Lady’s sake, what mean you?” 
demanded the queen hurriedly. 

“ I knew not when I told him to reach the sanctuary 
at St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, that he could not fly. I 
knew not that the torture had lacerated and crushed his 
limbs, or that I should find his body the next day at the 
Gréve !” 

“ Dead!” cried the queen, as she fell back into her 
fauteuil, pale as marble. ‘“ Bourdon dead! and without 
an effort to save him! And his assassin was here—here, 
unarmed and alone, this afternoon !” 

“ D’Armagnac at Tours!” cried Perinet. 

“ He was here! one word of mine would have been his 
destruction, and I never spoke it. Perinet, you have saved 
him ; if I had not received the cross, I could have laughed 
at his oaths and promises. You alone have done all this;” 
and covering her face with her hands, she sank back and 
wept bitterly. 

or a few seconds neither party spoke. The queen gave 
way to the most violent grief, and Perinet appeared lost 
in thought. At length, he spoke. 

‘ T will repair this fatal error, madame, if my life pay 
for it. Were I to deliver the constable into your hands— 
were I not only tu do this, but moreover to give up to you 
our goud city of Paris, I should have done more good 
than evil, should I not? You will then pardon me; and 
I trust, in addition, accord me one favour I may ask.” 

“T would throw away my existence could you—but 
no—it is impossible!” continued the queen, checking 
herself. ‘ You cannot do it.” 

“ My father is guardian of the Porte St. Germain,” 
answered Perinet; “ he keeps the keys under his pillow. 
I can take them, and open the gates.” 

“You would not do this, Perinet?” inquired Marie, 
timidly glancing at her lover. 

“ Silence, child!” cried the queen. ‘“ But in what has the 
constable offended you, that you would thus betray him?” 

“ Tt-is of small moment, madame,” replied Perinet. 
“You promise to grant me a favour, and if you keep 
your word, I will be equally trustworthy.” 

“ What wish you—is it Marie?” 

“ No, madame; until I am avenged I shall not be 
worthy of her.” 

“ Is it gold —nobility —honour ?” 








“ Nothing pertaining to those empty sounds, madame. 
Here is a seal and parchment. As regent of France, you 
have power to dispose of the life or death of any of 
your subjects.” 

“ What wish you, then?” 

“T require your signature to this document; it will 
give me possession of a life which I can dispose of as IL 
choose—which I can claim even from the executioner!” 

“Tt is neither that of the dauphin nor the king?” de- 
manded Isabelle. 

“ Neither, madame.” 

“ T agree, then; give me the parchment.” And as she 
ran her eyes over the contents she said, “ The name must 
be inserted, Perinet; whose life do you wish to possess ?” 

“ That of the Constable D’Armagnac!” replied the 
armourer, 

The queen signed the paper, and returned it to Perinet, 
who received it with a glow of exultation, adding :— 

“ ’Tis well, madame; you have kept your promise, and 
mine shall be equally sacred. You have five hundred 
lances in the town of Pontoise, who wait but your signal, 
and the Duke of Burgundy needs but your presence. In 
three days, you shall hold your court in the Louvre !”” 
ALBERT. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 
ELECTRICITY ALOMST UNIVERSAL. 

Etec tricity, 28a chemical agent, may be considered, not only 
as directly producing an infinite variety of changes, but like- 
wise as influencing almost all which take place. There are not 
two substances on the globe, that are not indifferent electrical 
relations to each other; whilst chemical attraction itself seems 
to be a peculiar form of the exhibition of electrical attraction; 
and, wherever the atmosphere, or water, or any part of the 
surface of the earth, gains accumulated electricity of a different 
kind from the contiguous surfaces, the tendency of this elec- 
tricity is to produce new arrangements of the parts of these 
surfaces: thus, a positively electrified cloud, acting even at a 
great distance on a moistened stone, tends to attract its 
oxygenous, or acidiform or acid ingredients, and a negatively 
electrified cloud has the same effect upon its earthy, alkaline, 
or metallic matter; and the silent and slow operation of elec- 
tricity is much more important in the economy of nature thar 
its grand and impressive operations in lightning and thunder. 
—Sir H. Davy. 

BOULTON AND WATT’ STEAM-ENGINES. 

The Soho works, near Birmingham, have for more than 
half a century been famous for their excellent engines. Dr. 
Ure states that there are many engines made by Boulton and 
Watt forty years ago, which have continued in constant work 
all that time with very slight repairs. 

DrPTH OF THE SEA. 

The mean depth of the sea is, according to La Place, from 
four to five miles. If the existing waters were increased only 
by one-fourth, it would drown the earth, with the exception 
of some high mountains. If the volume of the ocean were 
augmented only by one-eighth, considerable portions of the 
present continents would be submerged, and the seasons 
would be changed all over the globe. Evaporation would be 
so much extended, that rains would fall continually, destroy 
the harvest, and fruits, and flowers, and subvert the whole 
economy of nature.— Quarterly Review. 

IMPETUS OF A STORM. 

Captain S. Brown estimates, from experiments made by him 
at the extremity of the Brighton chain-pier, in a heavy south- 
west gale, that the waves impinge on a cylindrical surface one 
foot high and one foot in diameter, with a force equal to 80 Ibs. ; 
to which must be added that of the wind, which, in a violent 
storm, exerts a pressure of 40 Ibs. He computes the collective 
impetus of the waves on the lower part of a lighthouse pro- 
posed to be built on the Wolf Rock, (exposed to the mos} 
violent storms of the Atlantic,) of the surf on the upper part, 
aud of the wind on the whole, to be equal to 100 tons. 
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MARVELS OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 

The pretended secret of the alchemists was the transmuta- 
tion of the baser metals into gold, which they occasionally 
exhibited to keep the dupes who supplied them with money 
in good spirits. This they performed in various ways. Some- 
times, they made use of crucibles with a false bottom. At the 
real bottom, they put a quantity of gold or silver. This was 
covered by a portion of powdered crucible glued together by 
gum or wax. The material being put intoa crucible, and the 
heat applied, the false bottom disappeared ; and, at the end of 
the process, the gold or silver was found at the bottom of the 
crucible, Sometimes, they made a hole in a piece of charcoal, 
filled it with oxide of gold or silver, and stopped up the hole 
with a little wax; or they soaked the charcoal in solutions of 
these metals, or they stirred the mixture in the crucible with 
hollow rods, containing oxide of gold or silver within, and the 
bottom shut with wax. By these means the gold or silver 
wanted was introduced during the operation, and considered 
as a product. Sometimes, they used solutions of silver in 
nitric acid, or of gold in aqua-regia, or an amalgam of gold 
or silver, which being adroitly introduced, furnished the 
requisite quantity of metal. A common exhibition was to dip 
nails into a liquid, and take them out half converted into 
gold. The nails were one-half gold and one-half iron, neatly 
soldered together ; and the gold was covered with something 
to conceal the colour, which the liquid was capable of 
removing. Sometimes, they had metallic rods, one-half gold 
and one-half silver,and the gold end whitened with mercury ; 
the gold end was dipped into the transmuting liquid, and 
heated, when the mercury was dissipated, and the gold 
appeared. 

VELOCITY OF WINDS. 

The rate of the winds being the circumstance most palpable 
to our senses, several arbitrary denominations have resulted 
from it, the principal of which are as follow: 

In a second. 


Gentle wind, (a breeze,) traverses ‘ 10 feet. 
Moderate wind, (easy gale,)  . = . 16 
Strong wind, (stiff gale,) . ‘ ‘“ 24 
Violent wind, (squally,) . “ * ° 35 

ee ae 
Storm 4 Considerable ° . ° ° 49 

Violent P ° ° ° ° 54 
a ; Of the temperate zones . 60 

“~~ d Of the torrid zone . 120 to 300 


PROPERTIES OF COFFEE. 

Coffee is the seed, not the berry, as it is erroneously called, 
of the plant Coffea Arabica. When coffee is roasted, it un- 
dergoes a remarkable change of composition, attended by the 
formation of a tan, and ofa fragrant aroma. The refreshing 
properties of coffee are referred to a peculiar chemical prin- 
ciple called caffeine, which is found to be exhilarating in doses 
of four or five grains. 

The proportion of nitrogen in coffee is very large for a 
vegetable product; and nitrogen will be recollected as the 
base of the celebrated nitrous oxide, or laughing-gas, 


LIQUID GASES. 

For the liquefaction of the gases we are indebted to Mr. 
Faraday. Cold and compression are the agents employed ; 
and the liquid gases are subjects of considerable interest. A 
piece of ice dropped into liquid sulphurous gas, makes it boil, 
from the heat communicated by the ice. The pressure of the 
vapour of sulphuretted hydrogen at 50° Fahrenheit, ap- 
pears to be equal to that of 17 atmospheres. The force of 
carbonic acid gas, at the temperature of 32°, is equal to 36 
atmospheres ; and tubes containing this liquid gas, by a slight 
increase in the heat of the weather, explode with great 
violence. The pressure of liquid nitrous oxide at 45° Fah- 
renheit exceeds that of 50 atmospheres, and it boils readily 
by the difference of temperature between 50° and 0°, or 
zero. No doubt, some of these gases may be found extremely 
servicexble as mechanical agents, and finally supersede the 
use of steam. Mr. Brunel has, we believe, secured by patent 
this mechanical application of carbonic acid gas.—John 
Murray. 





Pew Books, 


THE TONGUE OF TIME: OR, THE LANGUAGE OF A 
CHURCH CLOCK. BY WILLIAM HARRISON, A.M. 

Tue reverend author of this acceptable little book, is 
the eloquent morning preacher at the Magdalen Hospital ; 
where his valuable aid to the charity, and his vigilance in 
the great cause, are attested by a very numerous and 
highly-respectable congregation. Indeed, we consider 
Mr. Harrison to be, in the best sense of the phrase, a 
popular preacher ; for he has not acquired this distinction 
by any of those little arts which are rather the eccentri- 
cities of pulpitry, than the proper religious decorum of 
the minister. It is one thing to take the feelings, as it 
were, by storm, with impressions no sooner produced than 
effaced ; but another and far better purpose is accomplished 
by dismissing a flock filled with sober thoughts and holy 
feelings, to their firesides, there to meditate on the sacred 
obligations imposed, and thenceforth to carry into every- 
day practice the duties of Christian charity. These influ- 
ences Mr. Harrison’s appeals to his hearers can scarcely 
fail in producing upon well-regulated minds; and upon 
none but the most obdurate in sin, can his anxious and 
impassioned efforts fall fruitless. To the justice of these 
inferences, we hope every one of the Magdalen Chapel 
congregation can bear testimony. 

“The Tongue of Time” will, doubtless, effect much 
good, directly and indirectly. The design was suggested 
to the author, a short time ago, by hearing the clock strike 
at midnight. A thought arose in his mind, of the vast 
number of hours which slip by, unnoticed by our senses, 
unless some circumstance, or business, or engagement, 
happen to impress a few more particularly on our atten- 
tion. It immediately occurred to the author, that the 
connexion of some Scripture precept with each hour of 
the day, might not only lead the Christian to note more 
jealously the passing flight of time, but would also as 
constantly remind him of its solemn and final object. For 
this purpose, he selected a few portions of the Word of 
God, accommodating the number of words in each por- 
tion to the number of strokes in each hour; besides 
arranging, methodically, the various subjects, so as to give 
in the whole, a short synopsis of Christian principles and 
duties. The author has endeavoured, also, to carry 
throughout such a reference to the sufferings of our Lord 
and only Saviour, Jesus Christ, as will enable the reader 
to realize, in every division of time, a part of that cross 
which was borne for us; and this is, in fact, the. chief 
recommendation of the writing. 

In short, the design is conveyed in the clock-face frontis- 
piece, in which the precepts and passages of Scripture 
enjoined are as follow: ‘1 o’clock, the universal com- 
mand, ‘Watch.’ 2.—General duties, ‘Fear God’ 
3.—General duties, ‘ Honour all men. 4.—The Chris- 
tian temper, ‘ Be careful for nought’ 5.—Comfort and 
warning, ‘The Lord is at hand.’ 6.—The Summons, 
‘Why sleep ye? rise and pray.’ 7.—Prayer, ‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you.’ 8.—The Principle of Grace, ‘I 
am the Vine, ye are the branches.’ 9.—The Principle of 
Victory, ‘ And they that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh.’ 10.—Seasonable duties, ‘ Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt.’ 11.—Particular duties, 
‘Walk in wisdom towards them that are without, redeem- 
ing the time.” 12.—The Look-out, ‘Here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one to come.”” We quote a 
portion of the illustration of the tenth hour, on Christian 
devoutness : 

“It is a strong, and at first sight, a perplexing statement, 
that, by our words we shall either be justified or condemned. 
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A little reflection, however, is only required, to make the truth 
of it luminous and distinct. There is, in fact, nothing by 
which a man displays the real bias and savour of his mind 
more than by his words. The reason is simple. Language 
is but the index of thought, and this the Scripture teacheth us, 
when it asserts that ‘out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.’ What we speak, therefore, will declare the 
state of our mind, and the degree in which we are endeavouring 
constantly to walk with Christ. Nor does bypocrisy in con- 
versation affect the truth of the assertion. A hypocrite will 
be always condemned in his particular sin, and his words, 
therefore, will turn evidence against him in the same way as 
those of the more direct and palpable sinner. The tone and 
taste of a man’s habitual conversation is a fair criterion, then, 
of his character. It is not necessary, indeed, that religion 
should be the perpetual, although it might well form the 
staple, subject; nor yet that it should be unceremoniously 
dragged in, much less offensively paraded: but there is a 
method of talking upon most subjects, which, although dis- 
gusting when assumed, is no inconsiderable test of Christian 
grace. In short, devoutness is the salt that seasons a Chris- 
tian’s conversation. It is the harmony of the combined graces 
of the Spirit, which, like a well-tuned- and perfect chord in 
music, arises as the voice of many strings. It may be said, 
nevertheless, that there are many subjects of ordinary busi- 
ness and occupation, which preclude the exercise of this 
principle. But that is not true. There isa way of speak- 
ing which shows what is uppermost. The purchase of stock, 
or the ordering of a dinner, gives no room for spiritual thought ; 
but when the thing is done, the subject is dismissed, and 
better things come in.—This is devoutness. It is the natural 
turning of the thoughts to One who occupies the heart, just 
as the liberated bow springs back to its original shape. But 
this, after all, is only a small part of the intention of this 
remark. Men must converse when they are met together, 
with no other object than the enjoyment of each other's society. 
This is the season, beyond all others, for the application of the 
Apostle’s precept ; and the meaning of it is this, that Chris- 
tian edification should be the object of our conversation, and 
that we should be on our guard not to let it degenerate into 
frivolous, or exclusively secular talk ; in a word, that it should 
not lose its devoutness. If however, it be said that all places, 
(the ball-room, for example) are not suitable for this, we can 
only reply, that the Apostle gives no exception, and we must 
not make one. On the contrary, he is most exclusive, and 
says, ‘Let your speech be always with grace.’ Whether 
this does not incidentally exhibit the incongruity of such 
revellings with the Christian character, we need not stop to 
inquire. If we are not engaged in our business, and our 
conversation is not necessarily occupied in discussing matters 
relative thereto, let it be seasoned with the salt of a heavenly 
mind. If aman is of a heavenly mind, it will peep out; if 
he is not, it is only hypocrisy to assume it. But to what a 
dilemma is he, in the latter case, reduced! To no other, we 
reply, than the rest-of his life reduces him, for a man’s talk is, 
so-far, a sort of thermometer, that tells us whether he is at 
blood-heat or zero. Change of heart will effect not only a 
change in life, but in talk also.” 


Here the “ particular duty” is urged in the true Chris- 
tian spirit: in ‘‘Twelve o’clock, the Look-out,” the recom- 
pence of reward for a devout life is thus powerfully and 
even picturesquely set forth : 


“ The hour of Twetve reminds you of your present lot and 
future prospects. You have no continuing city here, whether 
you will seek one to come or not. You may heap up com- 
forts, and carry off distinctions, and manage matters dexte- 
rously, and pass as agreeably through life as any time-killer 
could wish ; but what then? Fading powers, dimmed facul- 
ties, blunted tastes, failing health, the sick-bed, the death- 
struggle, are coming, and your pilgrimage is over. But, 
where are yout You have gone. one way—Jesus has gone 
the other. You have kept with the world, and its camp— 
Jesus has taken His body unto Himself, out of the camp, as 
He requested: ‘ Father, I will that they also whom Thou 
hast given me, be with me where I am.’ The Christian pi!- 








grimage is no phantasy, any more than the gospel promises. 
The one is contingent upon the other. The promise makes 
the pilgrim. A city to come has been held up to the affections 
and emulation of the world—a city that hath no need of sun, 
nor yet of moon, to shine in it ; whose walls are of jasper, and 
foundations of precious stones laid by God ; whose gates are 
pearls, and streets of shining gold. In the midst of it is a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal ; and on either side 
the tree of life, whose fruit is yielded every month. ‘This is 
the city set in contrast to the camp of this world, and this itis 
which makes the pilgrim.” 

We need scarcely reiterate our commendation of this 
gracefully-written volume, Zhe Tongue of Time, which 
discourses most eloquently of interests too precious to be 
neglecied ; and, as in the course of the clock, “not an 
hour but carries its lesson,” so in this little book, not a 
line but conveys its Scriptural precept. The work is 
beautifully, and what is better, most accurately, printed. 





Warieties. 


The new Comedy of Marriage, performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre, we take to be a very indifferent affair. It 
strangely lacks character, or, as John Bull says :—“ There are 
strange characters of men and women, after the fashion of 
the playright, but not one after the handiwork of nature. 
The fact is, that the writer, whose first theatrical attempt, we 
believe, this is, has been studying the comedies in vogue some 
thirty years since. He has not trusted to his own observation 
of life. He has not modelled himself upon the comedy of 
the heart, as it is found in Shakspeare, genial, and sunny, 
and rejoicing in the strength of its own purity, and the out- 
pouring of its own spirits. Neither has he followed the 
factitious school of Congreve and Farquhar, with its cut-glass 
brilliancy and restlessness of wit. He has evidently supposed 
that by introducing his actors in modern costume, and bring- 
ing some modern customs on the stage—as, for instance, a 
charity-bazaar—he has held the mirror up to society as it 
now exists. But this is all he has done towards the purpose. 
For his materials and his men and women, he has turned, as 
we have said above, to the stock-plays of Morton and of 
Reynolds.” The critic might have added Sheridan; for 
most comedies of the present day so closely resemble 
Sheridan’s chef d’wuvre, as to remind us that the School for 
Scandal is to English playwrights what melted butter is in 
English cookery. Still less fortunate, however, was the comedy 
of The Irish Heiress, at Covent Garden Theatre, in which the 
business of refection (as breakfast and dinner), “ decoration 
and upholstery, were trusted to as the staple of the piece, and 
the writer was employed merely as a means to show them off.” 





All-comprehensive Aphorisms and their Authors. 


1. Every human action is directed to some end.—Aristotle. 

2. Experiment is an indispensable instrument for the 
extension of knowledge.—Bacon. 

3. The whole contents of the mind are derived from sense. 
Locke. 

4. Impressions made by the senses, and ideas, which are 
the permanent copies of those same impressions, constitute 
the contents of the mind.— Hume. 

5. The greatest happiness of the community is the only 
proper end of government.— Bentham. 

6. His own greatest happiness at each moment is the only 
actual end of action in every sensitive being.— Bentham. 

7. Understanding is led by will, opinion by interest.— 
Helvetius. 

8. The three distinguishable sources of knowledge are 
experience, observation, and experiment.— Bentham. 

9. By attraction, combined with original impulse, the 
motions of the heavenly bodies (considered as wholes, or each 
in its totality), are determined.— Newton. 

10. By attraction, combined with repulsion, the motions 
and situations of the several component parts of each body 





are determined.— Newton. 
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Sugar.—The average produce of raw sugar, from 100 
gallons of cane juice, is 108 lbs.; and the average quantity of 
refined sugar procurable from 1 ewt. of raw sugar is 61 Ibs., 
along with 18 lbs. of bastards, and 28 lbs. of molasses,—5 Ibs. 
being waste in the process.—Porter on the Sugar Cane. 

Tobacco-Pipes.—The making of tobacco-pipes at Gouda, 
in Holland, is said to employ 5000 persons. The pottery of 
Delft has lost most of its ancient reputation, and evea in 
Holland is superseded by the earthenware of England. 

Acis and Galatea.—The following eulogy of the Drury Lane 
revival goes even a whit farther than our notice in a recent 
No. of the Journal :—“ Never in this country has the illusion 
which the scenic art permits of, been so completely and tri- 
umphantly displayed as in the pastoral of Acis and Galatea, 
as produced at Drury Lane Theatre ; and not even at the 
Academie, or at San Carlo, could it be excelled. Music, 
painting, and action are combined iuto one perfect whole. 
What has hitherto been spectacle is now an intellectual 
creation, clothed in fair, just, and harmonious proportions. 
Not one of these three constituent parts interferes with or 
detracts from the other. While the painting charms the eye, 
the music is not lost to the ear, nor does the action appeal 
vainly to the imagination. The three are interfused: they 
minister, in beautiful accordance, to one sentiment ; and the 
result is, that the spectator is the charmed thrall of an 
expression of mind which we had supposed lust to the stage, 
and which revives the deep-thoughted gracefulness of Grecian 
art.”—John Bull. By the way, the drop-scene displayed at 
the commencement of the overture, contains three pictures : 
the largest composes the centre, and is from Nicholas 
Poussin’s Polyphemus on the rock, with fauns and nymphs: to 
the left of the spectator is the flight of Acis and Galatea from 
the Cyclops ; and to the right, Galatea rising from the sea; 
both from paintings by Annibal Caracci. 

Luxury is the indefinite and comprehensive term of re- 
proach which the vulgar, in all ages and all classes, brand 
whatever is beyond their own tastes and habits. What is 
luxury to some, is but refinement and civilization to others. 
The higher orders mingle up with their disgust at the boorish 
and noisy pastimes of the lower, a kind of latent feeling of 
their immorality; the lower revenge themselves by cousider- 
ing as things absolutely sinful the more splendid entertain- 
ments und elegant festivities of their superiors in wealth and 
refinement.— Quarterly Review. 

The Law’s Delay.—A few years ago, a cargo of ice was 
imported into this country, from Norway. Not having such 
an article in the Custom-house schedules, application was 
made to the Treasury, and to the Board of Trade ; and, after 
some little delay, it was decided that the ice should be entered 
as “ dry goods;” but the whole cargo had melted before the 
doubt was cleared up !—Debate in the House of Lords. 

Sporting.—The author of “ A Day and Night among the 
Mountains,” in Fraser’s Magazine, makes a sad slip when he 
tells us that he went out grouse-shooting with a spaniel! 

Great Men of History.—In the historic page, you of course 
find hundreds of men celebrated for their victories; and 
amongst others, Alexander, Philip, Coesar, Hannibal, Pom- 
pey, Anthony, Pyrrhus, Sylla, Seleucus, and in your own 
times, Napoleon. But it is equally true, that in the same 
page you find it recorded, that in all these campaigns, the 
conduct of all and each of these individuals was governed by 
ambition, not patriotism—personal aggrandizement, not the 
good of their subjects or fellow-countrymen. And what were 
their several rewards? Alexander and Hannibal, a cup of 
poison ; Anthony died the death of a suicide; Pyrrhus was 

killed by a brick, thrown by a Spartan woman; Sylla was 
killed by vermin; Philip, Cesar, Pompey, and Seleucus, 
were assassinated; and Napoleon died on the rock of St. 
Helena, an exile from his country.—Hope’s British Monthly 
Magazine. 

Good Servants.—At Windsor, every third year, are distri- 
buted certain sums of money, bequeathed by Archbishop 
Laud, and Mr. Theodore Randal, (the latter of whom was in 
the household of Charles II.), to female servants of good 
character in the above town. The amount is £200, distributed 
in sums of £20. 
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Catholics —It does :0t appear to be generally understood 
that ‘* Catholics” is a erm of courtesy, shown to members of 
the Roman Catholic church by members of the church of 
England. When Papists, (we do not use the term offensively,) 
first took upon themselves the title of Catholic, the legisla- 
ture noticed it; and in the 35 queen Elizabeth, c. 2, sec. 1, 
they are termed ‘‘ Popish recusants calling themselves Ca- 
tholics.” But now it is an every-day occurrence to hear 
them distinguished by the name of “Catholics.” Do not 
members of the church of England pray for “ the Catholic 
church ?” “ Christ’s Holy Catholic church ?” more especially 
for that pure and upostolical branch of it established in these 
kingdoms? This is not, however, the mistake of the Papists 
themselves; for, in Pope Pius’s creed, the term used to 
express the church of Rome is the Roman Catholie church, 
and not simply the Catholic church. 

Partisan Travelling.—The principle of separation is car- 
ried to such absurd lengths, that from many of the towns of 
Ireland, Cork and Wexford, for examples, two coaches start 
for the metropolis. The spirit of rivalry does not consist in 
being better horsed, more comfortably furnished, or stopping 
at the best inns, but the one is known and recognised as the 
Protestant, and the other as the Catholic, coach; and the 
traveller may be very certain that passengers by either are 
all of an exclusive character.—Hall’s Ireland, part xvi. 

Bristolians.—The charge of dulness, which it seems was 
once preferred against the city of Bristol, is now completely 
wiped off ; since, in science, Dr. Beddoes, a native of Shiffnal, 
in Salop, established here that institution which called forth 
the talents of his pupil, Sir Humphry Davy, originally from 
Penzance ; and in poetry, Chatterton, Southey, and Coleridge, 
were natives of Bristol. 

West’s Pictures.—The heraldic and martial costume of the 
figures in West’s historical pictures, are almost faultless. This 
accuracy is attributable to the friendly aid of Sir Isaac Heard, 
who was constantly at the elbow of the artist ; and thus they 
may be regarded as the joint composition of the first painter 
and herald of our days—a communion of labour alike credit- 
able to the memory of both. 

Americanisms.—“ Well, Abel, what du you think of our 
native genus, Mister Forrester?” ‘ Well, I don’t go much to 
theatricals, that’s a fact; but I do think he piled the agony 
up a little too high in that last scene.” —The gamblers on the 
Mississippi use a very refined phrase for “ cheating,”—“ play- 
ing the advantages over him.” But, as may be supposed, the 
principal terms used are those which are borrowed from 
trade and commerce. The rest, or remainder, is usually 
termed the balance: ‘‘ Put some of those apples into a dish, 
and the balance into the store room.’”? When a person has 
made a mistake, or is out in his calculations, they say, “ You 
missed a figure that time.” Even the thieves must be com- 
mercial in their ideas. One rogue meeting another, asked 
him, What he had done that morning? ‘‘ Not much,” was 
the reply, “ I’ve only realized this umbrella.” * Sinn? 
There is sometimes in the American metaphors an energy 
which is very remarkable. ‘ Well, I reckon, that from his 
teeth to his toe-nail, there’s not a human of a more conquer- 
ing nature than General Jackson.” One gentleman said to 
me, “ I wish I had all hell boiled down to a pint, just to pour 
down your throat.”—Captain Marryat. 

Blessing Wine.—When the celebrated Malmsey, made in 
Crete, is stored in the cellars, the following benediction is said 
over the precious tipple :—‘* Lord God, thou who lovest man- 
kind, direct thine eyes to this wine, and those who shall drink 
it: bless our vessels, thrice blessed, as the wells of Jacob, and 
the pool of Siloam, and as thou hast blessed this drink of the 
apostles. O Lord! thou who wast present at the wedding of 
Cana, and by changing the water into wine, revealed thy 
glory to thy disciples, send thou thy Holy Spirit on this wine, 
and bless it in thy name.” 
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